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Played  Lord  Dundreary 

When  Lincoln  Was  Shot 

2,  '**'fts  '     ' — 

E.  A.  Emerson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Last  of  the  Leading 
Actors  in  the  Cast  of  "Our  American  Cousin"  on  the  Night 
of  the  President's  Assassination. 


that  It  was  the  program  he  held  in  hi 
hand  when  the  fatal  bullet  struck  hin 
and  In  the  agony  of  the  shock  he  crun 
pled  and  dropped  it.     Here  it  is." 

Mr.  Emerson  held  up  a  framed  prograi 
of  the  play.  It  was  yellow  with  age.  O 
It  was  a  dark,  sinister  spot  about  the  sis 
of  a  dime. 

"When   I   picked   it   up,"    continued  M 
Emerson,     "that    spot     was    on    It— wei 
Of   course   I   cannot   say   certainly,   but 
am   convinced  that  it  was   a  drop  of  th 
life  blood  of  President  Lincoln." 


BEHIND  liis' acsk  in  the -office  of 
his  art  glass  establishment  j^t  630 
G  street-  northwest,  In  Washing- 
ton, D.'C,  as  much  engrossed  in 
the  business  of  today  as  any  youthful  ap- 
prentice, sits  the  last  human  link  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  greatest  trag- 
edy' of  American  history. 

He  is  E.'  A.  Emerson,  last  of  the  leading 
actors  in  the  troupe  that  played,  "Our 
American  Cousin"  at  the  old  Ford  the- 
ater in  Washington  on  that  fatal  night  .in 
April.  1&65,  when  the  bullet  of  Wilkes 
Booth  took  away  the  life  of  President 
Lincoln  and.  tumbled  the  country  into 
chaos.  Mr.  Emerson  appeared'  on  that 
•  occasion  in  the  role  of  Lord  Dundreary, 
the  dandified  and  be-mqnoeled  English 
"swell,"  probably' the.  best  known'  and 
certainly  the  /most  popular  role  in  .  t|ie 
play. 

When    the    Shot    Rang    Out.        , 

VI  was  not  on,  the  stage  at  the  time  of 
the  tragedy,"  said  Mr.  Emerson  recently. 
"It  is  nearly' half  a  century  ago,  but  the 
events  were  imprinted  loo  deeply  on  my 
mind  for  me  ever  to  forget  them.  It  was 
Just  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  and 
last  act,  and  I  was  leaning  up  against  a 
piece  of  scenery  in  the  wings,  waiting  for 
my  cue  to  go  on,  when  I  heard  a  shot. 

"Truth  compels  '  me  to  say  that  this 
caused  not  the  slightest  ripple  of  excite- 
ment among  any  of  us  hack  of  the  stage. 
There  were,  we  knew,  a  score  of  causes 
in  all.  the  various  paraphernalia  of  the 
stage  mechanism  that  might  cause  '  a 
sound  like  that.  We  were  a  little  be- 
wildered for  a  moment  by  the  apparition 
■  on  the  stage  of  a  man  who  didn't  belong 
there,  crying 'out  something  we  could  Sol- 
clearly    understand.      But,    you"'  must    re- 

f  member,  the  war  had  just  come  to  an 
end,  the  president  was  in  the  house  and 
most  of  the  actors,  I  am  sure,  thought, 
for  a  few  minutes,  that  it  was  Just 
some  prearranged  .patriotic  demonstra- 
tion. Even  the  sight  of  a  man  dashing 
through  the  wings  did  not  bring  us  to  any 
realization  of  the  truth. 

"Then,  suddenly,  there  sped  through 
the  troupe  gathered  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  wings  the  cry,  'The  president's 
shot'.' 

"Then,  indeed,  there  was  confusion 
worse  than  confounded— a  veritable  whirl- 
pool of  actors,  supers,  policemen  hurrying 
on  the  track  of  Booth,  even  some  of  the 
audience,  all  mixed  in  one  inextricable 
chaos  of  mad  humanity  on  the  stage. 
Even  then,  in  the  hysteria  of  the  moment* 
the  curtain  was  not  run  down,  and  it  was 
some  minutes  after  the  president  was 
taken  from  his  box  before  it  fell.  Mean- 
time, from  the  stage,  we  could  spe  them 
tearing  the  martyred  man's  clothing  from 


E.   A.    EMERSON". 


him  in  a  mad  search  for  the  wound  even 
as  they  bore  him  away. 

"A  little  while  later  I  went  to  the  box 
the  president  had  occupied.     Just  to  the 
side  of  the  chair  in  which  he  had  sat  I 
found  a  crumpled  program.     I  am  confi- 1 
dent— though  I  have  no  absolute  proof— j 


«*    WKIGHT 


RECALLSLIKCOLN  SHOT 

E,  A,  Emerson,  Who  Played 

Lord  Dundreary  Night  of 

Tragedy,  Reminiscent. 


TELLS  VIVID  STORY  OF '65 


Hysteria  So  Great  at  Ford's  Theater 

Curtain    Remained    Up    Long 

After  Booth  Fired. 


Special  Correspondence  of  The  Chicago  Dally  Newa 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  7.— Behind  his 
desk  in  the  office  of  his  art  glass  estab- 
lishment at  630  G  street  northwest,  in 
Washington,  as  much  engrossed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  to-day  as  any  youthful  apprentice, 
sits  the  last  human  link  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  greatest  tragedy  of  American 
history.  He  is  E.  A.  Emerson,  last  of  the 
leading  actors  in  the  troupe  that  played 
"The  American  Cousin"  at  the  old  Ford 
theater  in  Washington  on  that  fatal  night 
in  April,  1363,  when  the  bullet  of  Wilkes 
Booth  took  away  the  life  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  tumbled  the  country  into  chaos. 
Mr.  Emerson  appeared  on  that  occasion 
in  the  role  of  Lord  Dundreary,  the  dandi- 
fied and  bemonocled  English  "swell,"  prob- 
ably the  best  known  end  certainly  the  most 
popular  role  in  the  play. 

When  the   Shot  Bang:   Out. 

"I  was  not  on  the  stage  at  the  time  of 
the  tragedy,"  said  Mr.  Emerson  recently. 
"It  is  nearly  half  a  eencury  ago,  but  the 
events  were  imprinted  too  deeply  on  my 
mind  for  me  ever  to  forget  them.  It  was 
just  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  and 
last  act  and  I  was  leaning  up  against  a 
piece  of  scenery  in  the  wings,  waiting  for 
my  cue  to  go  on,  when  I  heard  a  shot. 

"Truth  compels  me  to  say  that  this 
caused  not  the  slightest  ripple  of  excite- 
ment among  any  of  us  back  of  the  stage. 
There  were,  we  knew,  a  score  of  causes  in 
all  the  various  paraphernalia  of  the  stage 
mechanism  that  might  cause  a  sound  like 
that.  We  were  a  little  bewildered  for  a 
moment  by  the  apparition  on  the  stage  of 
a  man  who  didn't  belong  there,  crying  out 
something  we  could  not  clearly  under- 
stand. But,  you  must  remember,  the  war 
had  just  come  to  an  end,  the  president 
was  in  the  house  and  must  of  the  actors, 
1  am  sure,  thought,  for  a  few  minutes,  that 
it  was  just  some  prearranged  patriotic 
demonstration.  Even  the  sight  of  a  man 
dashing  through  the  wings  did  not  bring 
us  to  any  realization  of  the  truth. 

"Then  suddenly  there   sped  through  the 
troupe  gathered  on   the   stage   and   in   the 
wings  the  cry,  'The  president's  shot!' 
Hurry  on  Track  of  Booth. 

"Then,  indeed,  there  was  confusion  worse 
than  confounded— a  veritable  whirlpool  of 
actors,  supers,  policemen  hurrying  on  the 
track  of  Booth,  even  some  of  the  audience, 
all  mixed  in  one  inextricable  chaos  of  mad 
humanity  on  the  stage.  Even  then,  in  the 
hysteria  of  the  moment,  the  curtain  was 
not  run  down  and  it  was  seme  minutes 
after  the  president  was  taken  from  his 
box  before  it  fell.  Meantime  from  the  stage 
we  could  see  them  tearing  the  martyred 
man's  clothing  from  him  in  a  mad  search 
for  the  wound  even  as  they  bore  him  away 
Newark  Star.  ___ 

"A  little  while  later  I  went  to  the  box 
the  president  had  occupied.  Just  to  the 
side  of  the  chair  in  which  ho  had  sat 
I  found  a  crumpled  programme.  I  am  con- 
fident—though  I  have  no  absolute  proof- 


that  it  was  the  programme  ne  nad  in  nis 
hand  when  the  fatal  bullet  struck  him, 
and  in  the  agony  of  the  shock  he  crum- 
pled and  dropped  it.  Here  it  is." 

Mr.  Emerson  held  up  a  framed  programme 
of  the  play.  It  was  yellow  with  age. 
On  it  was  a  dark,  sinister  spot  about  the 
size  of  a  dime. 

"When  I  picked  it  up,"  continued  Mr. 
Emerson,  "that  spot  was  on  it — wet. 
Of  course  I  cannot  say  certainly,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  it  was  a  drop  of  the 
life  blood  of  President  Lincoln." 

Recalls   a   Booth    Incident. 

"I  was  well  acquainted  with  young 
Booth,"  Mr.  Emerson  continued,  when' 
asked  about  his  knowledge  of  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  tragedy.  "I  had  played 
with  him  in  theaters  all  over  the  country. 
One  incident  I  recall  very  vididly,  occur- 
ring the  morning  before  the  fatal  night;  a 
certain  cane  I  have  at  my  house,  snapped 
Into  four  pieces,  will  ever  make  me  mind- 
ful of  it.  That  morning  as  I  stood  before 
the  stage  door  of  the  theater  Wilkes 
Booth  came  up  to  me:  He  was  in  a  highly 
nervous  state.  As  he  stopped  and  spoke 
he  snatched  my  cane  from  my  hand,  and, 
with  an  agitated  e.esture,  swung  it  over 
behind   his  shoulders. 

"  'Do  you  know  what  that  man  has 
done?'  he  cried,  almost  hysterically. 

"I  knew  to  whom  he  referred,  for  Lincoln 
had  been  an  obsession  with  him  ever  since 
Lee  had  evacuated  Richmond  a  fortnight 
before. 

"  'Ho  went  down  to  Richmond  yesterday," 
Booth  continued,  'sat  in  President  Davis' 
chair  and  put  his  feet  on  President  Davis' 
desk.   Somebody  ought  to  kill  him!' 

"With   that   he   brought  his   two  hands, 


E.   A.   EMERSON. 
(Washlngtonian,    who   played    Lord   Dundreary    at 
Ford  theater  the  night  Lincoln  was  shot.) 
[Photo  from   the  Washington  Star.] 
holding  the   ends  of   the   cane,   down  with 
such  force  that  it  snapped  in  four  pieces. 
I  gathered  them  up,      intending     to    have 
them    repaired,    but    kept    them    as    they 
were  after  the   events  that  followed. 

"I  tried  to  quiet  him,  telling  him  the 
war  was  over  and  that  such  talk  was  in- 
temperate, if  not  dangerous.  But  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  he  had  any  idea  of 
putting  that  thought  into  execution;  for 
Booth  was  always  a  wild,  impetuous 
talker." 

Gave  Up   the   Stage. 

Mr.  Emerson,  who  is  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  troupe  that  held  the  boards 
on  that  fateful  night,  was  born  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  seventy-three  years  ago.  He 
was  taken  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  his  par- 
ents at  an  early  age,  but  in  youth  returned 
to  the  east  and  went  on  the  stage,  play- 
ing with  the  Booths,  Charlotte  Cushman 
end  other  celebrities  of  that  long  ago  day 
He  was  for  several  years  before  the  war 
pnd  dur'n°r  that  conflict  in  the  "-"m^anies 
of  the  famous  manager,  Ford  of  Baltimore, 
and  also  played  in  the  companies  of  the 
elder  Wallack. 

After  the  tragedy  of  that  night  in  April, 
1S65,  he  gave  up  the  stage,  going  into  the 
hooksrlliner  business  in  Lynchburg.  Va.,  for 
many  years.  More  than  half  a  score  of 
years    ago    he    returned     to     Washington, 


where  ho  founded  a  stained  glass  works,  of 
whlr'h  thriving  concern  he  is  the  h°arl. 
I'Ty^'te  his  years  he  is  In  as  full  pos- 
session of  all  his  powers  as  fee  was  thirty 
ypar^  ago:  He  Qiscourses  en  the  events 
§1  taat  terrible  sight  with  a  itigue^  and 
§6f?s§tseB9  that  BB8W  not  6&\y  a  Semery 

unimpaired,  hut  ales  the  iaielUfels  imprea- 
SleB  that  Was  made  upon  htm,  Oil  sot  &se 
eiofle  foist  Wae  hla  memory  at  fault. 

"It  all  seeme  to  as  e§  though  It  was 
last  sight,"  he  said. 

Looks  Strikingly  Like  a  "Svrell." 

Despite  the  changes  that  half  a  century 
must  work  la  a  man — and  it  Is  nearly  that 
Slaeg  Mr.  Emerson  played  Lord  Dundreary 
— he  still  looks  strikingly  like  that  English 
"swell'  whom  a  much  younger  generation 
saw  In  the  two  Southerns  who  later  played 
tho  famous  role.  With  distinguished  looking 
'"burnsides"  adorning  his  cheeks  and  hla 
hair  swept  back  In  somewhat  foreign  style 
— tor  thus  13  h©  accustomed  to  wear  these 
ornaments — he  might  to-day  step  upon  thj 
stage  without  further  "makeup"  and  take 
up  his  part  so  tragically  Interrupted  near- 
ly fifty  years  ago. 


viv^^ES(illI~E.dwat<1  ■*••  80.  the  last  eut- 
Sirl","'  the  0ur  American  Cousin" 
ftyV hlcb  !»■?  Paying  at  the  old  Ford 
Wilkes' BnnM,hlDgtOD,-I\C"  on  tne  ni8"t  «hat 
died  In  A?I™  ass,ass'n?te<l  President  Lincoln, 
aied    in    Alexandria,     Va„    April    14       Edward 

C,Tn«rnva.nrt88h^member  o£  U,e  °ld  Fotd  Stock 
s£?»  ^f,  d  ba^  t»PPeare<l  with  many  famous 
fi  r*  ^f,er  re,ir'ng  from  the  stage  he  went 
to  Lynchburg.  Va..  where  he  entered  Into  ESS 
„n  ?„  i-"'"  .fo!:  B  number  of  years  he  was 
AftPreth°°H  ayhe.  ?d  Lynchburg  Opera  House 
t  wIm  de,ath  of  b,is  wi,e-  ln  1803V  he  moved 
to  Washington  to  live  with  his  son.  E  A 
tmmerson    Jr.     He  Is  survived  by  one  son'  and 

I  vldhUShter^  ,His  rem»lD8  w«e  shipped  to 
Lynchburg  and  interred  there  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Cemetery  April  16. 
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V   3  £      THE    EVENING    STAR,    WASHINGTON, 


RARE  PICTURES  OF  FIGURES  IN  FORD'S  THEATER  TRAGEDY 


Little  known  poses  of  leading  char.i 
acters  at  Lincoln's  death.  Above,  at 
left:  E.  A.  Emerson,  in  the  role  of 
Lord  Dundreary,  who  was  watching 
the  President  through  the  curtains 
when  he  was  shot  aud  was  one  of  the 
first  to  rush  to  his  assistance,  and 
from  whose  collection  these  pictures 
and  reminiscences  were  obtained.  At 
right:  Booth,  Lincoln's  assassin,  in 
Scotch  costume  for  one  of  the  com- 
pany's previous  plaj\s  'he  had  no  role 
in  "Our  American  Cousin").  Below:  A 
program  found  in  Lincoln's  box  with 
a  blood  spot  (under  the  word  "last"), 
possibly  the  President's  blood,  but 
i  more  likely  that  of  Maj.  Kathbone, 
who  was  in  the  party.  Below,  left: 
John  T.  Ford,  owner  of  Ford's  Thea- 
ter. 
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FIND  ACTOR'S  STORY 
OF  LINCOLN'S  DEATH 


Trunk  Stored  for  Fifty  Years 

Reveals  Account  Written 

by  E.  A.  Emerson. 


LATTER  WAS  CM  THE  STAGE 


Declares  His  Belief  That  Booth 

First    Intended    to    Capture 

and  Hold  the  President. 


QUOTES  ASSASSIN'S  WORDS 


.Writer     Records     Booth     Exclaimed 

"Sic  Semper  Tyrannis!"  After 

the  Shooting. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
WASHINGTON,  Feb.  13. -After  being 
stored  in  an  old  trunk  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  home  of  his 
descendants,  a  paper  containing  a  vivid 
description  of  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln, written  by  E^^A.  Emerson,  an 
old-time  actor  and  friend  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  has  been  found  in  a 
small  brick  house  in  a  side  street  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Emerson  played  the  role  of  Lord 
Dundreary  in  the  cast  of  "Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin,"  in  Laura  Keene's  com- 
pany at  old  Ford's  Theatre  in  Tenth 
Street,  the  night  Lincoln  was  shot,  and 
witnessed  the  assassination  of  the 
great  emancipator.  He  was  tire  father 
of  Charles  O.  Emerson  of  313  North 
Eoyal  Street,  Alexandria,  who  found 
the  paper  giving  Emerson's  version  of 
the  tragedy,  with  other  heirlooms,  in- 
cluding photographs  of  his  father  in 
the  role  of  Lord  Dundreary  and  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  in  a  Scotch  role. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pel ny  in  which  Emerson  was  playing 
were  arrested,  and  he  had  to  report  to 
the  police  daily  until  the  matter  was 
finally  cleared  with  the  capture  of 
Booth  and  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt  and  the  other  alleged  conspirators. 
That  was  the  last  play  In  which  Emer- 
son ever  took  part. 

The  most  prized  relic  found  by  Emer- 
son in  the  old  trunk  is  a  faded  and 
crumpled  program  of  the  cast  of  "Our 
Amencan  Cousin,"  with  a  Bmall  blood 
spot  in  the  upper  corner.  This  pro- 
gram is  declared  to  have  been  found 
on  the  floor  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's chair  when  Mr.  Emerson  hur- 
ried up  to  the  stage  box  after  the 
shooting.  Whether  It  is  the  blood  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  or  that  of  Major  Rath- 
bone,  who  was  In  President  Lincoln's 
party  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  and 
whose  s.on  is  Henry  K,  Katbbone,  npw 


a  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  is 
not  known. 

The  paper  giving  the  version  of 
Emerson,  found  in  the  Alexandria 
trunk,  reads: 

Emerson's   Story. 

"I  knew  John  Wilkes  Booth  well, 
having  played  with  him  in  dozens  of 
cities  throughout  the  East  and  Middle 
West.  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  genial 
person,  and  no  cleverer  gentleman  ever 
lived.  Everybody  loved  him  on  the 
stage,  though  he  was  a  little  excitable 
and  eccentric. 

'"The  day  before  President  Lincoln 
was  shot  I  was  standing  in  front  of 
Ford's  Theatre  when  John  walked  up, 
evidently  in  an  agitated  state  of  mind. 
He  grabbed  the  cane  from  my  hands 
and  said: 

"  'Ned,  did  you  hear  what  that  old 
scoundrel  did  the  other  day?' 

"I  asked  him  who  he  was  talking 
about,  and  he  answered: 

"  'Why,  that  old  scoundrel,  Lincoln. 
He  went  into  Jeff  Davis's  house  in 
Richmond,  sat  down  and  threw  his 
long  legs  over  the  arm  of  a  chair  and 
squirted  tobacco  Juice  all  over  the 
place.    Somebody  ought  to  kill  him.' 

"I  said,  'For  God's  sake,  John,  stop 
where  you  are!  I  am  going  to  quit 
you.* 

"With  that  he  pulled  my  cane  down 
over  his  shoulders  with  such  force  that 
It  broke  in  four  pieces.  I  still  have 
that  cane. 

"Of  course,  I  was  afraid  of  becoming 
Involved  in  any  trouble  he  might  get 
Into,  and  that  is  the  nearest  he  ever 
came  to  saying  anything  to  me  about 
conspiracy. 

"It  never  dawned  on  me  that  he  had 
any  intention  of  doing  any  bodily  harm 
to  the  President,  for  had  I  known  it, 
even  though  I  was  his  friend,  I  should 
certainly  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
prevent  it. 

Believes  Kidnapping  Was  Intended. 

"I  feel  confident  that  at  first  his 
Idea  was  not  to  kill  the  President,  but 
to  capture  him  «nd  carry  him  South 
to  force  an  exchange  of  prisoners  by 
holding  him  as  a  hostage.  Realizing 
the  hopelessness  of  this,  however,  I 
think  he  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
assassinating  him. 

"I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  thea- 
tre on  the  day  of  the  murder  when  a 
messenger  from  the  President  rode  up 
and  asked  for  a  box  for  the  President's 
party  for  the  performance  that  eve- 
ning. 

"Replying  that  the  theatre  was  at 
Mr.  Lincoln's  disposal,  Mr.  Ford,  owner 
of  the  theatre,  took  a  pencil  and  wrote 
across  the  box  of  the  stage:  'The  Pres- 
ident and  his  party  will  be  at  the 
theatre  tonight.' 

"A  few  minutes  later  Booth  walked 
In  and,  observing  the  notice,  said: 
•What,  that  old  scoundrel  is  going  to 
be  here  tonight?" 

"Mr.  Ford  said:  'Yes,  John;  but  1 
would  not  speak  of  him  in  that  way 
if  I  were  you.' 

"With  that  Booth  walked  rapidly 
away  and  disappeared.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  went,  but  my  idea  is  that  his 
plan  of  killing  the  President  and  the 
heads  of  the  Cabinet  was  formed  at 
that  time. 

"On  Friday  night,  April  15,  1865.  the 
theatre  was  crowded  and  the  perform- 
ance  was   going   along   smoothly.     Mr. 
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i_incjoln's  party  was  late  in  arriving, 
and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  sec- 
ond act  when  they  arrived  and  went  up 
to  the  box  that  had  been  saved  for 
them. 

"After    some    difficulty    in    quieting  i 
the  audience  the  President  seated  him-  ! 
self   and   requested   me— I   was   on    the 
stage   at   the  time— to  go   on   with  the 
play. 

When    the    Shot    Rang    Out. 

"After  the  scene  was  over,  it  being 
the  first  night  that  I  had  played  my 
•part,  I  stood  near  a  gas  jet  on  the 
stage,  just  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  box, 
reading  over  my  lines. 

"Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out,  ap- 
parently coming  from  the  audience.  It 
startled  me.  and  everything  was  con- 
fusion out  in  front.  I  walked  out  to 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  while 
standing  there  I  was  amazed  to  see 
Booth,  his  hair  in  wild  disorder,  leap 
from  the  upper  box. 

"He  caught  his  spur  in  a  flag  draped 
under  the  box  and  fell  heavily,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  rushing 
frantically  down  to  the  footlights, 
brandishing  a  large  bowie  knife  in  his 
hands,  and  crying  'Sic  semper 
tyrannis  !" 

"Turning,  he  rushed  directly  across 
the  stage  to  the  right  and  up  the  side 
wall  to  the  back  of  the  theatre,  where 
he  had  a  little  stable  in  which  he  kept 
his  horse  and  buggy.  There  was  a 
boy   holding  the  horse   in   the  alley. 

"Booth  mounted  the  horse,  struck 
the  boy  in  the  chest,  and  galloped 
down  the  alley  to  F  Street  and  out  F, 
I  presume,  to  the  Anacostia  Bridge 
and  across  the  bridge  into  Maryland. 

"In  the  pandemonium  which  fol- 
lowed no  one  seemed  to  know  just 
what  to  do,  and  it  was  nearly  twelve 
hours  later  before  any  pursuit  of  the 
assassin   was   molten  under  way. 

"In  attempting  to  grapple  with 
Booth  as  he  leaped  from  the  box. 
Major  Rathbone,  a  member  of  the 
President's  party,  was  severely  cut  on 
the   arm. 

Laura  Keene  Rushes  to  Box. 

"Laura  Keene,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  our  company,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  reach  the  box,  and  when 
I  saw  her  she  was  holding  the  Presi- 
dent's head  in  her  lap  and  the  hand- 
some yellow  satin  dress  she  wore  in 
her  part  was  stained  all  down  the 
front    with    his    blood. 

"After  a  great  deal  of  hauling  around 
and     tearing    off     of    the     President's  I 
clothes   in    search   of   the   fatal   wound,  i 
he  was  placed  on  a  shutter  and  carried  t 
from    the    theatre    out   into    the    street. 

"As  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  to 
do  with  him,  he  was  taken  into  a 
house  across  the  street  and  carried  into 
a  small  hall  bedroom  and  placed  on  a 
little  cot.  There,  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  his  Cabinet, ,  he  died  the 
next   morning." 

To  t!ie  student  of  Loncolniana  one 
of  tne  iiii^i  interesting  parts  oil  the 
Emerson  version  is  his  statement  that 
Eooth,  brandishing  a  large  bowie  knife, 
shouted.  "Sic  Semper  Tyrannis!" 
There  has  always  been  controversy 
over  the  question  whether  Booth  ut- 
tered such  a  cry. 

William  J.  Ferguson,  the  famous  old- 
time  actor,  and  who  was  until  recently 
known  to  be  alive,  always  declared 
very  positively  to  his  friends  that  the 
assassin  did  not  exclaim,  "Sic  Semper 
Tyrannis!"  Ferguson  played  the  r6le 
of  Lieutenant  Vernon,  R.  N.,  in  the 
"American  Cousin"  the  night  of  the 
tragedy. 


